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Recently the BritiKh Museum opened two new galleries, one on 
Komun Britain (Room 4‘>i, and the other on the societies among 
whom thut province was established, the Iron Age peoples of 
Britain and neighbouring lands (the Celtic F.uropc Gallery, 
Room 50). Both galleries me packed with rr mark able artistic 
treasures, mostly brilliantly made metalwork in the lion Age 
gallery ; and in the Roman Britain iootn jewel key and silver plate 
supplemented by sculpture, mosaics, ami will I -painting.*, not to 
mention a host of other displays of object* illustrating the ways 
of life, ami the ways of death and burial , of the peoples of Britain 
These ure splendid galleries, full of items winch illustroic the 
story of Britain during those centuries of growing involvement 
with the Roman empire. But they arc much more than just illus- 
trations; for these fragments from the past uctually made Iron 
Age and Roman Britain what they were. 

Take a look around you at this moment. You will find your 
self surrounded by human made things, the material trappings 
of your own culture, whether you are sitting in u library, or on a 
bus. or even on a park bench; at the very least, you are holding 
this magazine! Wc hardly notice ull these physical dungs moat 
of the Line, but dicy are actually veiy , very important. After nil, 
wluit makers you you? Of course if* centred on your personality 
and the things you say and do, the languagc(ii) you speak, and 
what you say or write. But it's much more than that: you exist 
in relation to other people, within the physical world which you 
and vour society have created to live in, 

T he clothes you wear, the things you use, the places you live 
and work, are all parts of what social scientists call 'material 
culture*. These things don't just fonn a sort of costume and 
theatre for you to 'act' your life in: you interact with them nil the 
time For example, your clothes signal to others messages about 
who you ure; and the places you go. the spaces you move, work, 
and play in, simultaneously permit and limit what you do (desks 
are good for sitting at, but you can't decide to w alk through the 
wall instead of the door 1 ). From shoes and hooks to houses and 
schools, the things wc make, use, wear, and live in, actually help 
to create us in return. They urc as important in forming our iden- 
tity as all the words we speak, hear, write, or read. This was 



e£|LLH.IIy Hue of dtedaiilca] world: du: Parthenon wasn't just a 
pretty building, iL was about helping to create a grander Alftenj;, 
jmi hence a giitudet sense of what Li was mi be an Athcniaii- 

llritiinH j.^ip urmmii In iirin 

Akmpidc due wimli preserved in our ancient texts, then, there 
urn always the physical traces of the cnmirmnitLCH who spuke 
them: thi* ift ihe realm of arcbaeolQgy. And fur many plains und 
jwrLixIs^ we have remarkable archeology,, but actually very 
lew wurckc An excellent example of this Ls Roman HhlJiln, 
Purudoxii-nLLy. nl though much of Britain wn* a province of die 
Konuui empire for about 350 years, OUf knowledge of it from 
contemporary Latin and Greek lexis is slender. Every Jjlhi word 
written about the island by dutiiQil autium, from AfflEOiuw^ 
to Zosimys. by way of Cuouix, Tueitui, and Dio, could lit quite 
tfuufLNjlkihly into a iIllel paperback. In faci , we know so I i I IIl: 
iiIkiul the duLuiiicnlary hisiory of Roman Britain thul it ic qlmtuii 
an much pan of b prcfcl$tory n m is die preceding Iron Age. 

Bur whit we dc hive i* teeming archaeology, Much of the 
Hrici.sh kntbeape is L-hock-fuJI of traces of the peoples of the Jjoq 
and Roman centuries; fortunately for in, in IhcsHC Limes 
puupleH buried Miiprisidkg amounts of things for us to lind. Those 
fragment can provide ur with remarkable msirhh into their 
lives, sometimes equalling or exceeding whuL rexis can icll us. 
indeed, they cun provide un invaluyfelo indepcruUflt cbtdk on 
whm Cinieio-Hoiii.in writers lull ns ahull! Ihril own workl, and 
their 'barbarian' Iron Age neighbour*. 

In y.niciiil, * lu^i 6iuri"iii iiiiinuiA y,ivr 11 -. .1 pretly liL'^aiivt 
view- nl iK'Hipif^ Jikr i h« lrttot Age Iriknis oar iha f jaulLwh ndgh- 
baun. They were seen .i* pnjminr. violent, exciluMc. -inl- 
and diii&troui h lacking die refiiici nc nta of c I vi li t\i\mn ; for exam- 
ple PlnI yhiun wrote thal the Gauls of NimiIll-iti Italy laukud my 
‘arfH 1 (ifirhnf). Bui archaeology shows ihis I* A prejudiced 
union id judgement. Survivhu arU:f«to show that Briton* and 
Gaul* were highly talented irtlrta and art™ mu with rich, 


complex soeiettfls. but wJio lacked those am wtlieh the Oraucu- 
Roinan. world valued - Or more exactly, they chose (idlers 
instead. 

Greeks and Rlmtujjih tended, to Live j>z Lheir art; they lavished 
uft'mt on die architecture and decoration of homes* temples, and 
crthci public places. Tim peoples Like the Britons chose to wear, 
wield, and drive round in iht'ir arts. In the Hmish Museum 
gallery you will sec the splendid arms of the warrior buried at 
Deal, Kent, the fabulous hoard of gulden neck-riTi^s from 
SacttisJiaj]], Ntirtblk, ami many cumpunenira from chariots, For 


Britons. elaborate architecture wa& mrelevam t although some 
did build vast hillforts). Which of these societies is really closer 
to ours today, the ’civilized’ Classical world, or the ’barbarian' 
North? While the press howls about the Millennium Dome, 
magazines and Sunday papers arc full of adverts for the latest 
flashy car, cell phone or personal stereo, the latest fashions in 
clothing, hairstyles, and jewellery ... 


Empire stay* local 


Of tour*:, this dll changed when the Romans conquered Britain, 
and mmed it into a province, didn't it? Roman Britain was now 
a part of the historical world, and can he understood in the same 
way as contemporary Italy , cant it’* Well, frankly , no. For a start, 
the Romans only actually conquered two thirds of the island, and 
only about one third of it was ever remotely like the central 
Roman world. And it was indeed a remote similarity, in many 
ways It is archaeology which has shown just how unlike Rome 
or Pompeii the province w as. And much of the best archaeology 
ever found is in the new British Museum gallery. 

The gallery illustrates the direct links with Rome through, for 
example, the bust of emperor Hadrian found in London. while 
military’ inscriptions and tombstones attest the presence of impe- 
rial army units But many of die objects on display have a more 
subtle message, for, although die many pots and brooches, 
vessels of glass and metal, reveal the wealth and the general 
Roman taste of many people an the province, they are often of 
distinctive types which were not to be seen m Italy. Similarly,, 
the brick arched windows from a building at Meocstoke in 
Hampshire, mosaic floors, the wall-paintings from Hintor. St 
Mary villa in Dorset, all show that Britain w as part of the empire, 
but they are all local versions in style, from buddings of local 


type. 

It is clear from these objects dial Roman Britain was mostly 
about Britons adapting to, or just adapting, Roman culture, not 
about mass colonization from Italy' or other provinces. In Britain, 
and tnded most of the provinces, archaeology is the major tool 
for understanding what went on. and especially for helping us to 
understand die process of Romamzaium*. We can now sec that 
it was not just about ‘primitive barbarians' imitating, in a half- 
comprc bending way, the glories of the Mediterranean, but was 
a much more active process, of choosing, selecting, and rein 
venting new. highly local versions of Roman culture to suit the 
local situation. There were many kinds of romanitas across the 


empire, and by the third century a.d., when almost everyone in 
the Roman world became a citizen, the culture of Britannia had 
as much claim to be 'real Roman’ as did that of Africa. Spain. 
Syria - or even Italy itself. 

Each year brings a new crop of archaeological discoveries. 


many of which, like the enormous Hoxnc treasure, ace lo be seen 
in the new British Museum gallery. Bui for me. easily the most 
exciting exhibits are some wraps of wood These are irix- writ- 
ten writing -tablets, rarely -preserved items of everyday life for 
many in the province. Fran the military base of Vindolanda 
tCbestcrhobn). near Hadnan’s W all, these are of much interest 
as objects. But much more than this, archaeology has here recov - 
ered new texts - private letters, accounts, and military ‘pa|*T 
work* - foe Classicists to work on. with some fascinating 
insights into just what people thought and did near th? northern 
frontier about A-D. 100 (see next issue of Omnibus 


Archaeology, then, has long outgrown its early role as the 
harvlmairi of history*. Its independent testimony allows ns to 
check and challenge the received opinion* of Classical authors, 
and to go very far beyood them And it allows us. almost liter- 
ally, to touch the people* of the provinces, whose voices rarely 
reach us through texts, and about whom the hisiones are often 
almost silent. To understand these Bnmns better, you need to 
see what they have left behind for us And an excellent place to 
start is the British Museum 
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